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tion the abridged form of Edward Everett 
Hale's The Man Without a Country continues 
to be read in Germany as the work of Karl 
Friedrich von Wickede. 



Pkestok A. Babba. 
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THE SOUBCES OP RALPH ROISTER 
DOISTER 

In the October number of Modern Philology, 
1913, Mr. James Hinton attacks the traditional 
and modified traditional views of the Miles 
Gloriosus of Plautus as the source of Ralph 
Roister Doister and proposes in its stead the 
Eunuchus of Terence. 

D. L. Maulsby 1 shows that the plots of 
Roister Doister and the Miles Gloriosus are 
dissimilar; pointing out further that there are 
similarities to Roister Doister in other plays 
of Plautus j but particularly in the Eunuchus 
of Terence. He admits striking parallel pas- 
sages, however, between the Miles Gloriosus 
and Roister Doister and at no time denies that 
the Miles is an important source of the English 
comedy. 

Professor Clarence Griffin Child, in his edi- 
tion of Ralph Roister Doister (Biverside Press 
Series, 1912), is extreme. By him, says Mr. 
Hinton, "the simplicity of Udall's plot, to- 
gether with the fact that his scene is before a 
single house, not before two houses, as regu- 
larly in the Latin comedy, has been adduced 
as an indication that TJdall did not use any 
Latin comedy as a source except for the sug- 
gestion of details and for a general influence 
on his dramatic technique." 

Mr. Hinton's view lies between Maulsby's 
and Child's. The series stands thus: (1) The 
Miles as sole source (traditional view) ; (3) 
The Miles as one source (Maulsby) ; (3) The 
Miles as the source of Balph; and hence the 
basic source (the belief of the present writer) ; 

*X7ie Relation Between XJdalVs Roister Doister 
and the Comedies of Plautus and Terence. EngUsdhe 
Studien, 1907, vol. XXX, pp. 261-277. 



(4) The Eunuchus as basic source (Hinton) ; 

(5) Neither Plautus nor Terence as direct 
source of "particular scenes for imitation," 
but both Plautus and Terence as affording 
" the general conception of effective scenes and 
situations floating freely in his mind " (Child). 

Mr. Hinton says, "Balph is, at the most 
cautious estimate, at least as much like Thraso 
as Pyrgopolinices." He adds in the same para- 
graph, " It seems strange that one ever should 
have failed to distinguish these braggart types 
(t. e., the Plautine and Terentian) or to recog- 
nize Balph as unquestionably Terentian." 

Now the Plautine and the Terentian brag- 
garts are quite different, as Mr. Hinton admits 
in the same paragraph. If so, and if Balph is 
unquestionably Terentian, how is he as much 
like Thraso as Pyrgopolinices? For if he is 
hardly like Pyrgopolinices at all — and Mr. Hin- 
ton adds further that " most of the lines bor- 
rowed from Plautus, especially those which 
are most swollen with exaggeration, are trans- 
ferred by Udall to the mouth of the flattering 
Merygreeke, whether they were spoken in the 
Miles Gloriosus by the soldier or the parasite " 
— if, we say, he is hardly like Pyrgopolinices 
at all, and yet is as much like Thraso as Pyr- 
gopolinices, then he is hardly like Thraso at all. 

On the other hand, to take Mr. Hinton's 
second statement — that Balph is unquestion- 
ably Terentian, not Plautine: where, we ask, 
is his proof? He gives none; he merely asserts 
the following: Balph is not really a braggart; 
he has not the extravagant imagination char- 
acteristic of the Plautine soldier. He is, rather, 
"'an easy comical figure' as Colman described 
the Terentian Thraso — a complacently con- 
ceited gull, rather than a blustering swaggerer 
and teller of 'monstrous lies.'" 

Now Colman's definition of the Terentian 
Thraso as an easy comical figure, a compla- 
cently conceited gull, is correct. Mr. Hinton's 
description of the Plautine braggart as a blus- 
tering swaggerer and teller of monstrous lies is 
also sound. 

But to which of the two does Balph belong? 
Unquestionably to the Plautine. Compare the 
braggart passages in Roister Doister with the 
braggart passages in the Miles and the Eu- 
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nuchus. It is unnecessary to take space to 
quote them, for Mr. Maulsby has already cited 
the Plautine parallels, and the Eunuchus pas- 
sages are easily obtainable. Such a compari- 
son convinces us that Fliigel, Boas, Beinhard- 
stoettner, and Graf are correct in adjudging 
Ealph Plautine, not Terentian. Even Maulsby 
and Miiller agree that Ealph is based on Pyr- 
gopolinices, with modifications. 

If, then, Ealph is Plautine, not Terentian, 
Mr. Hinton's plea for the Eunuchus as the 
basic source of the comedy is untenable. The 
question then stands practically as Mr. Maulsby 
left it. The Miles Gloriosus is still the source 
of Ealph himself; otherwise, "Udall had no 
exclusive preference for any single play by 
either of the two authors named in his Pro- 
logue" (Maulsby, p. 272). 

But Mr. Hinton is not answered so easily. 
Although, as we have shown, he (1) contra- 
dicts himself, and (2) neglects to prove his case 
for Thraso over Pyrgopolinices as the proto- 
type of Ealph, he has still two further aspects 
of his burden of proof. Preeminently, there is 
Merygreeke. "Inasmuch," he says, in the 
same pregnant paragraph, "inasmuch as the 
action of Roister Doister proceeds from the 
activities of Merygreeke, it is of first impor- 
tance to explain his characterization in testing 
a possible source. Accordingly it has been 
shown that Merygreeke is derived from the 
Eunuchus, or from no Latin comedy." 

Now by noting that both Merygreeke and 
Gnatho allow their respective patrons to lean 
heavily upon them, Mr. Hinton has not afforded 
proof that Merygreeke is based on Gnatho 
rather than on Artotrogus. Merygreeke 
merely draws suggestions from the classical 
parasite generally. As Professor Fliigel shows 
(and Mr. Hinton's footnote has not disproved 
his position) Merygreeke is himself ultimately 
a creation, a human, kindly, comical fellow in- 
finitely bigger than his classical originals, a 
character no more taken bodily from Arto- 
trogus than from Gnatho, but only suggested 
by either. 

If Mr. Hinton asks at this point why, if we 
agree with Professor Fliigel that Merygreeke 



owes only suggestions to his originals, we do 
not, with Professor Child, extend the view to 
include Ealph, making Ealph likewise a tri- 
umphant creation of English genius, we reply 
that we do not believe he is, but agree, as we 
have shown, with the traditional view that 
Ealph is based directly on Pyrgopolinices. 

But what of the plot? According to Udall 
and Mr. Hinton the English author sought to 
produce a comedy mirthful but not wanton. 
Passing by the coarse Miles, says Mr. Hinton, 
he chose the refined Eunuchus (a first-rate 
Eestoration comedy in one scene) ! Why 
Udall's refinement sought the Eunuchus rather 
than the Miles is not at first apparent, for 
Udall was not looking for pure Terentian dic- 
tion but for pure comic character and situation. 
But Mr. Hinton tells us. Leaving out of ac- 
count the indecent major plot he took over the 
perfectly proper minor plot, the plot in which 
the gullible captain figures. 

But, we ask, was Udall not quite capable of 
refining the Miles without recourse to Terence's 
version of the Menander braggart comedy ? To 
say that he avoided using the Miles because it 
was not refined and chose a play less refined 
(in major plot) but more refined in sub-plot, 
all because he was unwilling or incapable of 
refining the first (though he needed Pyrgo- 
polinices for Ealph) is not argument. It is 
merely ballast for Mr. Hinton's burden of 
proof. 

In summary, we think Mr. Hinton has not 
proved that the Eunuchus is the basic source 
of Ralph Roister Doister (1) in the character 
of Ealph, (2) in the character of Merygreeke, 
(3) or in plot. We think (1) that Ealph was 
based on Plautus' Miles Gloriosus (traditional 
view), (2) that Merygreeke was the classical 
parasite generally worked over into an original 
creation (Fliigel), and (3) that the plot was 
formed by selection from Latin comedy at 
large, from the Miles, the Eunuchus and other 
plays (Maulsby). 
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